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threatened difficulties, we must do so by making the best use of the materials at hand, accepting'the conditions under which we work and seeking to unite all classes in the pursuit of interests which are common to all. Whatever may be the ultimate direction of industrial progress, an advance is more likely to be founded on a first right step than to come through the chaos of industrial warfare and class-hatred.
The difficulties of devising any scheme of co-operation which shall be acceptable alike to employers and employed are great enough. It demands from both a clear understanding of their respective parts in the process of production, a measure of sympathy with the point of view of the other parties to that process and a just perception of the respective weight to be attached to conflicting and to common interests. It calls for a certain daring in experiment and for a willingness to make sacrifices, if needs be, for the common good. It requires both parties to abandon recrimination as to the mistakes of the past and to approach each other in a new spirit.
These are great demands; but the emergency and the opportunity are also great. Whatever we may do, we may be sure that things will not continue to move quietly in the familiar grooves. The whole world alike of conditions and ideas has been violently shaken and a ferment has been set up out of which may come either good or evil, but in no event a reversion to the old order. We cannot alter the facts by ignoring them. Our only choice lies between the risks involved in abandoning ourselves passively to the forces of change and the effort required to harness them for our own ends.
To avoid chaos is much; of itself it would be worth no small sacrifice and effort on the part of all. The gain which might accrue to any class from conflict is shadowy and uncertain; the loss and suffering to every class alike are certain and heavy.
But to avoid danger is not all. It seems probable that we stand to-day at one of those definite turning points in human history where a generation of men has it in its power, by the exercise of faith and wisdom, by facing the problems of the moment without passion and without shrinking, to determine the course of the future for many years. If we can rise to the height of our opportunity we may hope not merely to pass safely through the immediate crisis, but to raise the whole tone and level of national and individual life.